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Col. C. Macauly was then the British Resident at the'
Court of Travancore, and proved a kind friend to Bin gel-
taube and his work. He procured a passport for the mis-
sionary, and offered personally to defray his travelling
expenses. Accordingly, on the 13th of April, 1806, JRingel-
taube set out for the principality, and soon reached the
Southern frontier. But while the natural scenery on which
he gazed was most beautiful and inviting, he was made to
feel deeply the bigotry and inhospitable character of the
people. "As soon," he says in his journal, "as we had
entered the Ghaut, the grandest prospect of green-clad
precipices, cloud-capt mountains, hills adorned with temples
and castles, and other picturesque objects presented them-
selves. A noble avenue of immense banyan trees winding
through the valley adds greatly to the beauty of the place.
My timid companions, however, trembled at every step,
being now on ground altogether in the power of the Brah-
mins, the sworn enemies of the Christian name; and, indeed,
a little occurrence soon convinced us that we were no more
on British territory. I lay down to rest in the caravansary
appropriated for Brahmins only, when the magistrate imme-
diately sent word for me to remove, otherwise their god
would no more eat. I reluctantly obeyed, and proceeded
round the southern hills to a village called Magilady, from
whence formerly two men came to Tranquebar to request me
to come and see them, representing that 200 heathens at this
place were desirous to embrace our religion, I lodged two
days at their houses, where I preached and prayed. Some of
them knew the Catechism. They begged hard for a native
teacher, but declared they could not build a church, as all
this country had been given by the King of Travancore to
the Brahmins, in consequence of which the magistrates
would not give their permission. I spent the day most un-
comfortably in an Indian hut, in the midst of a noisy, gaping